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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

standing of its unique features? If it tells us merely that 
American verse is different from English verse and therefore 
poor, can we believe it? If it tells us, after a due consid- 
eration of all the evidence, that American verse has not yet 
achieved its ideal or attained quite clearly to a full percep- 
tion of its direction, then we may begin to listen to it. But 
the English critics have not looked for any direction. They 
have thought of Whitman as an isolated phenomenon, and 
have only recognized as his successors those who have bor- 
rowed his clothing and who are not really his successors at 
all. Unless one recognizes the new, autochthonic note in 
American poetry today, in the most distinctive American 
poetry that is, one realizes nothing of the subtle impulses 
and forces that are at work to create a new poetic environ- 
ment for the coming generation. And if one fails to recog- 
nize this, one might just as well not write about American 
poetry at all. A. C. H. 

ON BEING REVIEWED 

I was recently asked to review a book. I must confess 
this the highest compliment I ever attained to. Reviewing a 
book presupposes with the average American mind a clear 
eminence in the personality of the critic I don't possess. He 
stands above the book and the hypothetical public between 
which and the author he suspends his opinion. Naturally, 
I declined the invitation. 

Had my friend asked me to have the book review me, 
this apologia would not exist. To be reviewed by a poem, 
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to be played through by a sonata, to be twisted into an arbi- 
trary shape and burnt by symbols, it is necessary for one 
to be a sheet of foolscap, five veins of blood, a lump of clay. 
Have you ever permitted yourself to be read by Wallace 
Stevens' Three Travellers? Have you ever felt the 
spiritualized fingers of Robert Franz carefully trace one 
of his Tanagra-modelled songs over your being? Has an In- 
dian squaw urged you blindly to her belief by dyeing your 
common clay to yellow or coral streaked with black signs? 
Do you know what it is to be as helpless before art as a 
cloud to a wind, or a wind to a cloud ? Do you know what 
it is to be resurrected from the death of being wholly one- 
self? from the existence of being oneself to the life of 
being every body, spirit and thing, near or foreign? And 
no two the same? And no one ever resembling you? Do 
you know, you, for example, who aren't religious, what 
a faith is while you listen to Christ, Mohammed or Buddha? 
— you who are no poet, what a poet you are when Whitman 
or Nietzsche mesmerizes your every faculty — you who never 
attended a conservatory, what a supreme music-maker you 
are under Bach or Debussy — you who couldn't name the 
primary colors, what it is to be Botticelli or Cezanne — you 
who never pondered a riddle, what a philosopher and sci- 
entist you are, whether Plato or Darwin? Do you know, 
atom, how universal you are — mole, you can see— ^deaf mute, 
hear — dumb brute, sing? 

Then you know why I cannot review a book. When I 
am able to say I am Rabelais, I am Schopenhauer, I am Jane 
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Austen, 1 am So-and-so, mayhap I'll try creative criticism. 
But as long as I have to say, Rabelais, Schopenhauer, Jane 
Austen, So-and-so — they are not I — I cannot even have a 
book review me. There is one obstacle between them and 
me: I still love, see, feel myself, beyond all else. I cannot 
revicv them, nor they me. Are you the fool I am? Is 
it possible, a poem, a song, a bowl, a human, cannot trans- 
form you from the I-am-I to an I-am-you? 

Alfred Kreymborg 

REVIEWS 

STILL ALIVE 

The Chinese. Nightingale and Other Poems, by Vachel 

Lindsay. Macmillan Co. 

This book, like others by its author, is of uneven quality. 
Opening it at the Epitaphs for Two Players, one wonders 
why the poet is satisfied with the obvious in meaning and 
rhythm ; at The Tiger Tree, one wonders whether his fancy, 
his love of symbolic color and incrustation, is to lead him 
into mere confusion, without intelligible pattern. Simplicity 
becomes childish at times, and gorgeousness a bit theatrical. 

One must select; one must get in ahead of Time and 
play his part. One must resist the seductions of the imme- 
diate moment — this volcanic moment of war; and of the 
subject — subjects like Mark Twain, prairies and buffaloes, 
Kerensky, Niagara, which move us whether the poet enriches 
them or not. We must search for Mr. Lindsay's peculiar 
and individual magic — does he still control his instrument? 
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